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STAFF NEWS 


Kyaw Than spent the month of April in Bangkok, Thailand, taking part in the 
work camp organized by the Youth Department of the World Council of Churches 
and the W.S.C.F. Leaders’ Consultation on Student Work held in conjunction with 
it. During May and June and part of July, he is visiting the Student Christian 
Movements of Australia and New Zealand, and will then move towards the United 
States for the various meetings of the Federation and World Council of Churches 
to be held there in July, August and September. 


Valdo Galland, following a visit to the S.C.M. of Chile at the end of April and 
beginning of May, will be for most of May and June in Uruguay, and then go to 
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Brazil for the Latin American Conference of Theological Students which will be — 


held in SAo Paulo in July. He will then go to the United States. 


Leila Giles visited the Austrian S.C.M. at the beginning of May, and at the end 
of the month she will take part in the European Conference of Student Pastors to | 


be held at the Ecumenical Institute near 
Geneva. She will be in the office until the 
middle of July, preparing for the various 
summer conferences, and then have a 
period of vacation before her departure, 
first to Great Britain, where she will par- 
ticipate in the Assembly of World Uni- 
versity Service, and then to the United 
States. She will also be the Federation 
representative at the legislative meeting of 
the World Council on Christian Education 
and Sunday Schools Association and at 
the meeting of the World’s Alliance of 
Y.M.C.A.s, both to be held in Germany 
during July. 

Philippe Maury, since his return from 
South Africa the middle of April, has 
been in the office, except for a short visit 
to Paris the middle of May to attend a 
meeting of the French S.C.M. and for : 
conversations with UNESCO. He will be Rosemarie Barer : 
on vacation in June, and then remain in and Werner Wehrenfennig, 


thesoffice. working in prenaradan: for the student presidents of the S.C.M. branch — 


summer meetings until his departure for BOLE RIA DR EI 
the United States the middle of July. 


D. T. Niles, our Chairman, arrived in Geneva the beginning of May. He has 
often been in the Federation office, and will take part in the Student Pastors’ Con- 


ference at the Ecumenical Institute. He will also visit the German S.C.M. in Berlin - 


at the beginning of June.. In the second half of July he will be a leader at the Latin 
American Theological Students’ Conference in Brazil. 


We are happy to congratulate Micheline and Valdo Galland on the birth of © 


their first child, Blaise Emmanuel, on May 19, in Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Material in the News Sheet may be reprinted in other publications with- 
out special permission, with a credit line, “Reprinted from the World’s 
Student Christian Federation News Sheet’’. 
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NEWS LETTER 


Dear Reader, 


In this issue of the News Sheet we have tried to present some illustrations 
of the way in which Student Christian Movements are serving the poor. It 
seems to us, from the Federation perspective, that Christian students are 
becoming more and more aware of this responsibility. This may. simply be 
a result of the growing social restlessness throughout the world. Almost 
everywhere, as a result of international tensions, economic crises, ideological 
conflicts and political confusion, men are suffering. All too often indeed 


‘students are apt to close their ears against this great cry of pain; too often 


they are preserved from the disturbing sight of human misery by the thick 


_ walls of their universities ; too often these universities remain little islands 


of quiet comfort and peace within the torn world. But often Christian 
students feel uneasy in these islands, so small and so artificial; they react 
against their privileged situation, in which as members of university com- 
munities, they come to resemble irrelevant, outmoded characters on the 
contemporary stage. This is why there are today in the life of Student Christ- 
ian Movements so many signs of an effort to break out of this isolation, 
to go to the common people, not with some sort of romantic idealism, but 
to share in the suffering of the poor, to be with the hungry, the thirsty, the 


__ naked, the prisoner, in whom, we are told, our Lord Jesus Christ is present, 


calling for and expecting our help. 

We are called, as Christians, to share in the suffering of mankind. This 
is true in the first place of the Church: when one member suffers, all mem- 
bers suffer with him. When in the Federation community there are national or 
local Movements which are deprived of the material facilities which other 
groups enjoy, when there are students or leaders in dire need of material 


help, we manifest our unity in Jesus Christ by meeting this need ; that is why 
- the Federation program includes mutual assistance. We do far too little in 


this respect, but at least the question has been raised, and we would like 
through this letter to remind all Federation members that they have been 
given the responsibility of being a fellowship in which all members share with 
one another the gifts they have received from God. Do not think that this 
responsibility does not lie upon you, since there are others who have more 
than you. The only significant fact is that you can be sure that there are 
others who have less. In the Church, sharing is not in the first instance a 
claim we make on the more privileged ; it is always a duty to the less privileged. 

But the Church, of course, does not include only students. We must 
also remember that as students we are always to some extent among the 
privileged members of the whole Church. There may be a danger in our 
working and living together in the university or in our S.C.M.s that we 
forget about the material and spiritual needs of poorer groups in the Church. 
It is a joy to see many S.C.M.s making an effort today to participate, through 
their financial support, or their work, in the Church’s task in rural commun- 
ities, in industrial centres, in evangelistic work among all the underprivileged 
classes. We have indeed received a special mandate and an immediate 
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responsibility. to be Christ’s witnesses in the universities; we must never 
forget that our primary duty is to be God’s representatives in the particular 
environment in which He has put us. But we must also beware lest an excessive 
concern for S.C.M. work in the university blind us to the needs of other 
Christians and to other parts of the Church’s service. Student evangelism 
can also fall into the danger of selfishness. 

I have already used the word “evangelism” several times. As Christians 
we cannot be concerned only with the suffering of other Christians. The 
Church can never be our wonderful and valued property : it is the Body of 
Christ, who died for all men; at least potentially it is the community of all 
men, believers or unbelievers. If material sharing is one of the essential 
marks of church life, it is with the needs of all men that we have to be con- 
cerned. Here again it seems that Student Christian Movements are becoming 
increasingly aware of their task. It would be impossible in a News Sheet 
number to make a full review of all the ways in which they are trying to do 
something for the suffering, for the poor. It is at least possible to emphasize 
what. seems to be an interesting characteristic of these efforts at the present 
time, and not only in our S.C.M.s but in all forms of Christian activity : 
I am thinking of the way in which evangelistic work and material assistance 
go side by side, as inseparable and interdependent forms of Christian witness 
and Christian love. When Jesus preached the Kingdom, at the same time 
He cured the sick, and by curing the sick He was also announcing the King- 
dom. When today, as Christians, as S.C.M.s, as churches, we take on 
evangelistic work, we are bound to give help to the men and women to whom 
we announce the good news of Jesus Christ. Will they believe us when we 
speak about Christ’s love for all men, if we do not feed them, clothe them, 
give them a decent life, which is to share with them all the good gifts of God 
which we enjoy? And in the same way, when we carry out some social 
service, can we as Christians forget that man shall not live by bread alone, 
that in the last analysis all we can do for suffering minds and bodies will 
be useless, if we do not offer at the same time the spiritual food through 
which it is possible to live in hope and joy? It becomes almost meaningless 
to make a distinction between witness and charity: they are one and the 
same thing, a single manifestation of Christ’s all-embracing salvation. 


Yours ever, 
-PHILIPPE MAURY. 


GOING TO PARIS? 


The French S.C.M. has asked us to announce that they have organized 
two special homes for students visiting Paris this summer. 

Centre de Jeunes Filles, 1 rue Denis Poisson, Paris 17°, open from July 6 
to September 6. Dormitory accommodation, 250 francs per night, break- 
fast 50 francs. i 

Centre de Gargons, 46 rue de Vaugirard, Paris 5°, open from July 1 to 
October 30. Private rooms 200 to 400 francs per day, 5,000 to 10,000 francs 
per month. : 

For further information about either centre write to: Francois Casalis 
46 rue de Vaugirard, Paris 5¢. Telephone: Odéon 31-49. " 
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SOCIAL SERVICE 
IN THE GERMAN STUDENTENGEMEINDEN 


ERHARD LINZ 


As I am distributing free meal tickets in the student pastor’s office, the 
last person who comes to me is a student who has clearly come over fairly 
recently from Eastern Germany to Western Germany. We talk together, 
and I learn that he had to interrupt his studies over there for political reasons 
and to flee. He has adjusted himself to Western conditions already in the 
first few months. But he has an enormous number of difficulties here. His 
scholarship does not cover half of his expenses, and so during the term he 
has to get a job in addition. He carries crates, gives private lessons to back- 
ward school children, and works in a building yard as a handyman, by turns. 
He had imagined that everything here was much simpler, and had pictured to 
himself being able to study peacefully and without any worries at all. Now 


he is disappointed and cherishes strong resentment against the state and 


the university, which give him insufficient support, and against-all the people 
round about him. Nor does he find any friends. 

Every day we encounter in the university and in our Studentengemeinden 
such people, who can only manage to live with great difficulty, and it is often 
thoroughly horrifying to discover with what miserable resources they manage 
to eke out an existence. What is done in our Studentengemeinden for them 
and for many other people who are in need of help ? 

The chief thing is that we try to provide them with the possibility to eat 
and live cheaply. In the difficult years after the war many Studentengemein- 
den began to have their own mid-day meals, and these have been maintained 
up to the present. Here students can get a good mid-day meal cheaply. 


- Other Studentengemeinden give needy students free meal tickets for the 


university mensa where they then get a free meal every day. Only a few of 
the larger Studentengemeinden have been until now in the fortunate position 
of possessing their own centre with living accommodation for students, in 
which especially East German students can have a cheap place to live. It 
is worthwhile mentioning here the initiative with which the Studentengemein- 
den have planned and carried out the construction of centres like this. In 
collaboration with the student pastor, the students have mostly estimated 
the costs themselves, looked for and bought a building site, prepared the 
blueprints for the building, and tapped all possible sources of finance in order 


to accumulate gradually the money necessary for the building, and they 
have even worked themselves in the construction of it. They were fortunate 


enough to have the support not only of many friends within Germany, but 


also from overseas. 
In many other Studentengemeinden there is a housing bureau where 


students who are leaving the university leave a notice about their rooms, 


which are often very cheap. There is a great shortage of accommodation in 
the university cities. When freshmen come to a strange city and are looking 
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around in a bewildered way for a place to live, they are extraordinarily happy 
to be able to get the addresses of good cheap rooms at these housing bureaus. 

In particularly desperate cases the student pastor or the social service 
secretary of the Studentengemeinde are also in the position to make available 
a small amount of money for needy students, to give them a loan or to provide 
them with a scholarship. It is not always easy to discover the students who 
are really poor. They are often shy, and although they barely have enough 
money to hold body and soul together, they are loath to let it be known. 
Then the student pastor and the social service secretary have to be very cir- 
cumspect and tactful, and even the whole Studentengemeinde has to lend a _ 
hand in order to find these people and to help them. At Christmas time the 
East German students are particularly aware of their loneliness. They are 
often very pleased if we arrange for them to be invited to the homes of families — 
with whom they can celebrate, and who give them presents and allow them 
to share in the joy of Christmas. 

The help given to East German students would be merely superficial, — 
and one would only understand them in a superficial way, if one thought — 
that their need was of a purely economic kind. We must make continual 
efforts for each single individual ; we must find out what makes him bitter, 
or where he has not been able to fit in. He must be aware that we understand 
him in his particular situation, and that we are interested in receiving him 
into our fellowship as a friend. : 

The members of the West German Studentengemeinden not only attempt 
to help refugee students from the East, but they also attempt to prevent the 
connections with the Studentengemeinden in the German Democratic Re-- 
public from being broken off. Since 1949-50, and to a certain extent even © 
before, there has been a close relationship between the Studentengemeinden 
in West and East1. Since the East German Studentengemeinden are few in 
number, every one of them is related with two or three in West Germany. 
It was not simply a matter of exchange of letters, but we were able as well 
to send a large number of parcels from all the Studentengemeinden to Eastern — 
Germany. And we in the West were glad to be able to pass ona little of the — 
help which came to us from all over the world in the first years after the war. 

We were all overjoyed when, after June 10 last year, it again became 
possible for visits to be exchanged in both directions. At the meetings which — 
took place, it was often not long before the many members of the various 
Patengemeinden had reached such a degree of understanding of one another 
that it was possible to speak not of two but of one congregation. Today 
these visits have become very numerous, and we would like to extend this 
exchange, if only we had enough money. 

In general, the economic situation of the students in the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic is no longer as bad as it was. On that account, the sending 
of parcels has been practically stopped. The help that. we will still be able © 
to give today in the East will consist predominantly in our learning to under- 
stand the problems which they are forced to confront, to come to grips with 


: 


‘ The relationship which exists between these congregations is shown by the 
name given to each partner in it : Patengemeinde. This term, which implies a god- 


parent-godchild relationship, indicates that one Studentengemeinde has been adopted 
by another. | 
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Figures representing the deeds of mercy over the altar 
_in St. Philip’s Church, Rummelsberg, Germany 


For I was hungry, and you gave me meat;I was thirsty, and you gave me drink; I was 
sick, and you visited me; I was in prison, and you came unto me. (Matt. 25 : 35-36) 


them in freedom, and to speak with the students from the East about the 


conclusions each of us has reached. They help us here in the West by their 
witness through the life of the congregation even under strong external pres- 
sure in a difficult period. We know that a congregation cannot live if it only 
lives to itself, so we are glad that the Studentengemeinden have carved out 
a broad area in which they can radiate an influence. 

The choir, one of the favorite groups in our Studentengemeinden, in 


many places visits hospitals and old peoples’ homes every Saturday and 
Sunday, and sings part songs and rounds. Their attempt to bring some joy 


into the lives of the sick is carried further by other students who have formed 
groups to visit them. They pay a personal call on the sick people every week, 
talk with them, bring them the Word of God, and now and again give them 
a little gift. And every time they themselves are the receivers, for they are 
repeatedly aware of the joy that they have brought into the lives of others. 

In some Studentengemeinden the students have recently been particularly 
concerned about prisoners. In various places, after long negotiations, they 


_ have received permission to visit the prisoners in their cells and to speak 


with them. But their real work only begins when the prisoners are released, 
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for then the students invite them home for visits. They attempt to restore their — 
self-confidence, and they give what help they can to assist them in finding — 
new jobs. The students go to the employment offices, and if they are unsuc- 
cessful there, to employers. They discuss with the responsible people the 
situation of the former prisoner concerned, and they have already succeeded - 
in finding jobs for quite a few people. 

Other students go to the camps in which recent refugees have been housed. 
They put themselves at the disposal of the camp authorities; they arrange — 
the production of little plays, and they collect food and various useful objects — 
which they pass on to the refugees. Here as well, students are especially 
concerned about the individual person, and they notice time and time again © 
that he often needs to be treated as a person more than he needs bread. . 

During the last two terms two Studentengemeinden have made an ~ 


-attempt to meet workmen from the surrounding area at a conference, pre- — 


ceded by the inspection of a factory. They discussed with them the labour — 
regulations in the factories, the opinion of the workmen about the students 
who get jobs in their factories during the holidays and, on the other hand, 
the attitude of the students to the workers. We wonder whether this is 
perhaps the first step in overcoming mutual distrust. 

In the long run, one can only do social work if one keeps in view the © 
theory underlying it. We members of the Studentengemeinde, particularly — 
as future graduates, have a special responsibility to be clear about the reasons 
underlying our work, and the way we set about it. We must also take into 
account the fact that today we are confronted by an entirely new set of social 
relationships. A new social grouping has taken place. The rich man of 
today presents a different appearance than formerly, and the same is true — 
in the case of the poor. The refugees form a new class which is even repre- 
sented politically. These facts must be weighed, and we must act respons- 
ibly towards them. It must be said in conclusion that social service in our 
Studentengemeinden is by no means as natural a thing as may have been 
indicated by this report. There are often great difficulties in finding the 
students to take on the most urgent and important tasks. It may be that 
study today really leaves us very little time, but it may equally be that we 
are lacking in the proper love and zeal which were to be found much more 
readily after the war. 

With this there is connected another problem which has been occupying 
us in the recent period. We have entered on a new stage in our social ser- 
vice. The work has expanded under our hands. Are we in danger of — 
dissipating our forces? To what extent may the Studentengemeinde carry’ 
on social service without this having an ill effect on its task of proclaiming 
the Gospel? On that point we must get some clarity in the coming period. 


$ 


OO  ——— 
GOING TO CANADA? 


The Canadian S.C.M. has asked us to announce that it has a Committee on 
Friendly Relations among Overseas Students which is always glad to meet 
and to help in every way possible students coming from other countries. 
The address is 43 St. George St., Toronto 5, Ontario; cable address — 
Interstud ; telephone — WAInut 2-1978. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 
OF THE GREEK S.C.A. 


N. MITSOPOULOS 


The Greek S.C.A. works in some of the 410 Sunday Schools founded 
‘by the Christian Orthodox Unions in Athens, Pireaus and other parts of the 
country. In addition to these Sunday Schools, there are a good number founded 
by “Zoe’’, the other great Christian organization of Greece, and also some 
founded by fellow movements. These are all under the supervision and 
blessing of the official church in Greece. 

The Sunday School work of the S.C.A. is divided into two parts. The 
members of the Association themselves are teachers or assistants, mainly in 


_ the Middle and High Sunday Schools. The Sunday Schools are divided into 


three sections : the Elementary for children in the last classes of the primary 
school, the Middle for students in the first classes of the Greek gymnasium 
(high school), and the High for those in the last classes of the gymnasium. 
Each section has specific lessons for a three-year period. There are also 
special Sunday Schools for working children where the lessons are prepared 
in accordance with their knowledge. Boys and girls are taught separately. 

The second part of this work of the S.C.A. is the Committee for the 
Sunday Schools which deals with Sunday School activities, watches the 
regular working of the schools, and studies the methods of teaching, the 
subjects taught and, mainly, the general organization according to different 
conditions and interests. Furthermore, the Committee selects and holds 
special courses for future Sunday School teachers. 

But the Sunday Schools are not only places for teaching. divine truth. 
They are also small communities where life in Jesus Christ is being lived. 
The most striking characteristic is the personal contact of the teacher with 
every child and the friendship among the children. This friendship is devel- 
oped through outside activities such as common worship, visits to hospitals, 
excursions and other forms of social life. Another characteristic is the for- 
mation of groups dealing with literature, especially that of a Christian kind, 
poetry, sports and scientific subjects, with the pupils participating according 
to their individual interests. Thus they are given an opportunity to develop 
initiative. There are also a few Sunday School clubs with libraries and game 
rooms, but there are not enough because of economic difficulties. Meetings 
between two or more Sunday Schools provide an opportunity for wider 
contacts among the pupils. 

The boys and girls who finish the High Sunday School and start their 
professional or business life can follow courses in the different groups of the 
Christian Orthodox Unions, so that they continue the life and activities of 
the Sunday School in a new form. Those who continue their studies in the 


4 university or other higher schools become members of the S.C.A., whose 
~ members consist largely of former Sunday School pupils. Thus our Asso- 
- ciation receives “new blood” from these members who are the result of its 


work in the Sunday Schools. 
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THE A.S.C.M. 
AND NEW AUSTRALIANS 


ROSALIE MCCUTCHEON 


By 1948 the post-war migration to Australia had got well under way. 


It was towards the end of 1948 that the Australian Student Christian Move- | 


ment became aware that with the coming of many thousands of European 
migrants, including university graduates and undergraduates, a unique oppor- 
tunity was presenting itself. 

A circular sent out to members of the Movement early in 1949 outlined 
the government policy which was opening Australian doors to displaced 
persons and political refugees, and suggested that as members of Interna- 
tional Student Service they hold themselves ready to assist students among 
the migrants to resume study and professional interests; that as members 
of the A.S.C.M. they should take the initiative wherever possible in drawing 
fellow Christian students into the fellowship of the Church, and that as 
Australian citizens they should help newcomers towards integration into our 
national life. 

While the IRO Scheme was operating, all migrants were under contract 
with the Australian government to work for their first two years in any 
employment to which they should be directed — roadmaking, sugar-cane 
cutting, factory and domestic work. ‘This means they passed through a 
holding centre en route to their allotted jobs. From various of these holding 
centres, particularly from one where a former leader of the Baltic S.C.M. 
had become an education officer, we were able to obtain names, addresses 
and particulars of many university men and women coming into the country. 
These particulars were not available from the immigration department. 

Letters of welcome were sent from our headquarters to all such, while 
from senior branches in the various states (S.C.M. graduate groups) went 
letters with an offer of hospitality, further correspondence, advice, books 
and the like. 

Officially, most of the work with New Australians became a function of 
the W.U.S./W.S.R. Committee of which the A.S.C.M. is a constituent. 
But, in practice, the major part of the work was carried out by S.C.M. mem- 
bers. The W.U.S. secretary, a member of the A.S.C.M. staff during the 
five years 1949-1953, gave a considerable part of her time to New Australians 
who visited the office and put themselves in touch by letter. She was sup- 
ported in each university by an honorary adviser, some of whom coped with 
many requests for advice about matriculation, jobs, and even matrimonial 
problems ! She herself dealt with a never-ending and even more varied list 
of requests. But most important of all was the fact that someone cared. 


Notice of our willingness to give such friendship and help was posted on 
ships and in camps and hostels. 


It was in the name of W.U.S./W.S.R. that the commonwealth Zovemmanene 


was asked to make some scholarship provision for newcomers and that 
university residential colleges were asked to offer free places. But the A.S.C.M. 
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has also taken some independent action. It has been represented each year 


__ at the National Citizenship Convention called by the commonwealth govern- 


_-ment to survey the progress of the immigration scheme and to receive recom- 


mendations. Our representatives chaired discussion groups and formulated 
recommendations. 

The S.C.M. in the various states has made efforts to get migrants to 
conferences and to senior branch meetings. Social evenings have been 
arranged both on a large scale and in private homes. Christmas parties 
have been a successful feature. In planning them, care has been taken to 
get a good representation of Australian professional men and women with 
the hope that introductions would lead to continuing friendship. In one 
state probably the most successful effort was a one-day conference planned 
by a joint committee of Australian and European students. The program 
of addresses, discussion, music and worship brought the conference very 
much together in experience and understanding. 

But by far the most effective and rewarding effort has been along the 
lines of individual friendship and practical help. So many delays and frustra- 
tions attend the more general efforts. For one thing, many newcomers have 
been Roman Catholic and not likely to be drawn into the fellowship of an 
S.C.M. For another, shyness, lack of money and distance have kept many 
from accepting invitations to conferences, meetings and socia!-gatherings. 

The A.S.C.M. has at no stage done all it reasonably might to make 
European “strangers” feel at home and to get the most from contact with 
them. But, at. the individual level, a fascinating story could be told, if the 
facts could be got together. There are individual members of the S.C.M. 
who have anonymously provided scholarships for New Australians at great 
personal cost and inconvenience. Throughout Australia, there have been 
S.C.M. members — doctors, engineers, business men, scientists, architects, 
civil servants and others — who have with the utmost generosity responded 
to any and every request that they meet, advise and help individual newcomers 
directed to them; housewives and students have done the same. ‘‘Could 
you lend a-set of fourth year medical books? Could you meet X regularly 
for a few weeks and give him some help in interpreting technical terms ? 
Will you visit young X in the mental hospital or T.B. sanatorium? Could 
you take X for a drive to the hills, or invite Y for a weekend in the country ? 
Could you help X to get a job in your department or give Y some regular 
help with conversational English ?” Always there has been a ready response. 

Often we have failed, because we have not been sensitive enough or 
flexible enough. We have asked Europeans to meetings of our senior branches 
without making sure that at least a part of the program would be intelligible 
to those whose native tongue is not English, and interesting to a newcomer. 
We have not followed up suggestions made by the newcomers, and have 
been too easily discouraged in attempts to get their contribution of thought 
and experience. Our offers of hospitality have been too casual. We have 
not been gracious enough to accept hospitality as well as to give it. 

The coming of these men and women should have made more difference 
to us than it has. But where we have been willing to give not only invita- 
tions, text-books and money, but our time, ourselves, we have been amazingly 
enriched by this unprecedented encounter with “old”? Europe. 
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WE AND THE POOR 


And there was a great cry of the people and of their wives against their 
brethren the Jews. For there were that said, We. our sons, and our daughters, 
are many: therefore we take up corn for them, that we may eat, and live. 
Some also there were that said, We have mortgaged our lands, vineyards, and 
houses, that we might buy corn, because of the dearth. There were also that 
said, We have borrowed money for the king’s tribute, and that upon our lands 
and vineyards. Yet now our flesh is as the flesh of our brethren, our children 
as their children; and, lo, we bring into bondage our sons and our daughters 
to be servants, and some of our daughters are brought into. bondage already : 


neither is it in our power to redeem them; for other men have our lands and 


i ds. 
vineyards Nehemiah 5: 1-5 


Here in this text we hear already a people’s cry, calling for justice; a dialogue 
has been taken up between the poor and the rest, and a plea has been expressed ; 
but this cry rises up from the heart of the people of God itself. Today, the poor 
are no longer inside the Church. The Church, of which we are part, seems to the 
race of the poor to be something lying beyond and outside them, and so it is that 
this title, which betokens separation, is forced upon us: “We and the poor”. 

Attempts have been made to say who “the poor’ are. In the broadest terms, 
they are those who have no possessions. They are unable to choose what work 
they will do, or to study or develop their gifts; they haven’t the time, nor, so to 


ae ee 


speak, the right, to look after themselves, to take time off to go away; for a long 7 


time they have not known what holidays were ; they live in fear of old age, for all 
they can expect is to be taken into an institution when they are no longer fit for 
work. Lacking all these things, their situation is summed up in the fact that they 


have nowhere to lay their heads. Material and spiritual wretchedness are conjoined : — 
the poor have no home: the furnished room in a hotel is one of the terrible aspects 


of their deprivation. Except for the local pub or café, they have no place in which 
they can meet. They own nothing, not even collectively ; they are the people who 
have no right to the sun. Nor do they have a share in “justice”, because justice 
is administered by people who are not of their class, because they cannot rely on 
any strings being pulled for them (business interests play a large part in legal pro- 
ceedings). 

They are the people who, when they are of military age, discover that the army 
as well is a thing of class. The privates are drawn from the lower, and the officers 
from the upper classes. To own nothing means, as the poor of whom Nehemiah 
speaks say, to deliver one’s children into a sort of slavery, to know that they will 
not be able to get beyond the condition in which one has suffered oneself, and that 
there is a chance that they will go right under. Prostitutes-are almost entirely 
daughters of the poor. And, as was the case with Nehemiah, one is filled with fury 
as one observes these things. e 

Then, the poor are those who do not possess the Gospel or the Church ; those, 
frankly, whom we have deprived of the Gospel. And that is the worst of all, worse 
than depriving them of bread; those who deprive the poor of the Gospel lose it, 
and deprive themselves of it. How did all this happen? At a time when the poor 
were not yet organized as a people, we closed the doors of the Church against them. 
Christians shut themselves up inside in order to decorate their churches in accord- 
ance with their bourgeois tastes, and to live surrounded by their traditions. 

_ But there have been those who warned the Church. Christian voices have been 
raised, and good work has been done. There have been the small and great efforts 
carried out by the Protestant Church, as well as the sinister side — the ‘good works” 


pette benefactresses. In this way the poor man has often been deprived of his 
ys : 
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There have been completely sincere efforts, such as evangelism in the mines, in 
which Jesus Christ has really been proclaimed as Saviour; and from these there 
have emerged churches made up of Christians who had really been converted. 
Nowadays these churches, which grew out of the working class environment, are 
falling asleep ; they are becoming bourgeois, and their members are slowly being 
cut off from their fellow workers. Thus we see that these efforts have often ended 
up by deflecting the workers from their struggle, and in making the culture brought 
by the Gospel synonymous with turning bourgeois. 

Confusion is not inevitable, however, since there is no need for culture to be an 
exclusively bourgeois possession. In preaching the Gospel to these people, no attempt 
was made to teach them to stick close to their brothers: ‘the world” was parcelled 
together with “sin”, and an element of separation introduced into the Gospel. 

Deeper biblical and theological studies now make it possible to be set free from 
this attitude. The Church has to open out on the world instead of bypassing it 
and holding itself aloof from it, as though from sin itself. F 

God did not come among us in order to lift us out of our human condition: 
He became a man Himself. Nor have we to lift the poor out of their condition in 
order to bring Christ to them; but will we understand the Gospel for today: that 
it is necessary to go and live among the poor, to receive something from them, and 
there to encounter Jesus Christ — go and live among them, and not make of them 
an image of our own building ? 

Shall we be able to meet the poor? Now, as a people, they have risen up, under 
the touch of the “Samaritans”, and have become to a certain extent conscious of 
themselves. Among them there are many who now cherish a hope: it is not the 
hope of Christ, but it would be seriously wrong-to approach them as though we 
were the only ones who were in a position to hope, and say to them: “You are 
without hope.” Shall we still be able to be ourselves, not to have a bad conscience 
or to apologize for our privileges (we are abashed by our privileges, but at the same 
time we thank God for them, and know how to fight for them !). It is not right for 
us continually to arm ourselves with the parable of the talents ; we should rather 
have a clear idea of what we do possess, and then go to meet this man. We have 
been cut off from one another for a long time, he and I ; it is not necessarily a matter 
of falling into line with him, of ‘‘playing the worker’’, but rather of meeting him 
and asking him what has happened in the meantime, of standing on an equal footing 
so that there is neither superior nor inferior. It is a matter of sharing our privileges, 
not of denying them; we have to put at the disposal of the poor what we have 
received ourselves, especially as students. We have much to receive, and we have 
to contribute to this living exchange whatever our access to culture and our oppor- 
tunities have made of us. : : 

~ What is required of us is that we should bear witness to our hope in this world 
of imminent despair ; that we give evidence of solidarity : that we do not allow men 
to be crushed and destroyed, but strive in a concrete way for peace with those who 
desire peace. 

We must not be willing always to say, “There is nothing to be done.” We cannot 
betray these men who live around us. 


Extracts translated from notes on a speech by Francis Bosc 
as printed in Le Semeur, July, 1953. 


The price of a year’s subscription to the News Sheet is as foliows: 
Sw. frs. 2.50; 3s. 6d. ; $1.00. 


Subscription orders may be sent to your national S.C.M. office or to 
Federation headquarters. 
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CHALK, DRUGS AND BROOMS 
IN KOREA 


FRANK ENGEL 


It was a very dark night and Taegu city has no street lighting. The fitful 
lights from small shops and street stalls helped until we were past them, and 
then the blackness was worse. However, my companions, members of the 
Student Y.M.C.A. in the Education College of Kyung Puk University, guided 
me ably. At least, the unpaved road was not slippery; instead, clouds of dust 
kept rising from it. Suddenly, a dark form loomed on our right. There 
was a greeting and-an invitation to enter. A torch was flashed to guide us 
up a short path over some rocks, and we had arrived at the door of Nam 
San Church. But we had not come for worship, and certainly the building 
was not lit for it. 

We were in the classroom section under the church itself. On our left 
was a room lit by four candles — two along this side and two along that — 
and occupied by sixteen children and a teacher. Across the passage was 
another class with only slightly better illumination, while at the end of the 
passage there was a hall which contained a larger class and a lamp or two. 
This was the night school for poor children which has been maintained for 
over four years by the Education College Y.M.C.A. ? 

It began in the turbulent days of 1949 before the Korean War, when 
there was a great deal of political agitation and strife in the university. The 
Student Y.M.C.A. was not large, but it was active in the work of student 
evangelism and endeavours to improve college conditions. However, it 
could not avoid encountering opposition from extreme leftist students. 
There were arguments, threatening letters and rough handling from the left. 
Finally, one of the Christian students -was killed. His fellows carried his 
coffin to a nearby hillside where his grave is still. Then they went on with 
their Christian witness and work without retaliation. Gradually the tension 
eased, for the authorities now took a firmer hand with the communist students. 
It was then that the Y.M.C.A. began a discussion of what they could do for 
the poor children of the community. Education-in Korea is compulsory, 
but not free, which means that about one million of the three million children 
of elementary school age are not in school. So the Education College students 
decided to start a school for boys and girls left orphaned or destitute by 
the war. 

It did not take much advertising to get applicants from which seventy 
were chosen. Now there are 150-200 students enrolled who are divided into 
three grades. There are about thirty teachers who each give two nights a 
week without remuneration. Each teaches his own major subject and so, 
incidentally, gets some extra practice in teaching. The children are shoe- 
shine boys or paper sellers, or they work in factories or offices during the 
day. The school is called the Evangelical Junior High School. 
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I was tremendously impressed by this piece of real service, which has 


‘been maintained under extraordinarily difficult conditions, and maintained 


with a high sense of obligation to the children, the community and the truth 
of the Gospel. 

Another piece of social service was carried out by the students of the 
Medical College of the same university. This was a vacation project. Ten 
students with two doctors went sixty miles east and camped in a village. 
They were loaned a truck and given drugs by the Korean Civil Assistance 
Command of the United Nations. In the village and surrounding area, they 
treated some 2,000 patients, conducted sunrise worship services and week-day 
meetings. In spite of the limitation of time, they performed a real service, 
even although it could not be a continuing one. They said that some patients 
walked as far as two miles to the village before the students were awake. 
And Korean students are not noted for late rising ! 

Other students teach in orphanages (of which there are a very large num- 
ber), or help with the Sunday School, preaching or educational programs 
of their church. Perhaps the most surprising answer to the question, ““What 
social service does your group do ?’’ was, ‘““We sweep the classrooms.” A 
very important service too in a dusty town and a none-too-well-financed 
university, and a rather surprising one in a land where the scholar has always 


been of the élite and above manual work. 


oe 


Leaders of Student Y.M.C.A., Kyung Puk National University, Taegu 
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THE CHURCH IN THE WORLD > 
An account of the Federation consultation held in Germany, February, 1954 


DONALD TYTLER 


The main problem with which this consultation grappled was this : “What 
do we mean when we talk about ‘sacred’ and ‘secular’, and how does the 
answer affect our understanding of the nature and purpose of that ecclesias- 
tical hybrid, the S.C.M., in its life in the university ?” 

The consultation was set up to give further thought to the controversial 
reports of two of the commissions of the General Committee held in Nasrapur, 
South India, at the beginning of 1953. The first of these commissions, “The 
Christian Mission-in the World”, had sought to weld together, and gain a 
better understanding of, the missionary and political concerns of the W.S.C.F. 
The second commission, “Our Witness in the Secular Student World’, tackled 
the problem of the S.C.M. as a scattered community, scattered, that is, 
into the many smaller communities within the university community, to see 
what was the basis of its witness there. 

The Nasrapur commissions, setting out to deal with practical questions, 
found themselves forced to rethink their whole understanding of the relation 
between the Church and the world. Philip Lee-Woolf, in one of the opening 
speeches at the consultation, put their conviction vividly : 


“We did not believe that life here and now could be divided into areas, - : 


some of which are holy, and some profane... the life of the Church is not 
a section of the world separated out from it by God’s gift and call. Many of 
us picture life in this world as a completely baked cake, and the life of the 
Church as a slice you take out of it. The rest of it is secular, and the better 
church people take a bigger slice. On the contrary, we wanted to say that 
we are to witness in the world to God, who in Jesus Christ gives a new life 
to the present world and for the present-world.” ' 
He went on to point out that we were now engaged in the very difficult 
task of reshaping our images, seeing the Church as a dimension of the world, 
and not the Church and the world as two spheres in the same dimension. 
Thus the Nasrapur commissions wanted us to see that Jesus Christ is 
Lord both of the world and of the Church, and that-the only difference between 
them is that the Church knows that Jesus Christ is Lord, whereas the world 
does not. On these terms the task of the Church is not to withdraw men 
from the world into an ecclesiastical fortress, but to be, as it were, God’s 
operational headquarters, from which He is able to penetrate into all the 
departments of the world, there to make known His Lordship. 
The task of the S.C.M. becomes then, not to withdraw students to prayer 
meetings, study groups, Bible lectures and services, but to penetrate into 
the chemistry department, or the history department, there to announce that 
Christ is Lord of the sciences and of history ; in fact, into the whole life of 
the student body, and to announce that Christ is the Lord of the mind and 
of all life. This kind of mission involves acceptance of the fact that the 
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S.C.M. itself is secular, since it partakes of the life of this present age, 


manifested in the life of a particular university at a particular place with a 
particular generation of students, and that as a university society it is in no 
way superior to other university societies. 

With this understanding of the Church’s mission in the world, the Gospel 
itself has to be understood afresh. As Ronald Gregor Smith pointed out 
in another of the opening speeches : 

“The preaching of the Gospel in its fulness in secular language, if it pre- 
supposes the possession of a full-dress gospel, which has simply to be retrans- 
lated and handed out on a plate to the waiting world, is doomed from the 
start to failure. But if this preaching presupposes an expectancy of faith, an 
obedience of suffering and a love for the world, then it demands straightaway 
a whole attitude of life, and an immersement in the world, whose end (humanly 
speaking) cannot be foreseen.’’ 

This was revolutionary and exciting. But some people wondered if, in 
our eagerness to embrace secularity, we had forgotten that the world, in the 
New Testament at least, stands for the created order as not merely not 
acknowledging the Lordship of Christ, but as deeply hostile to His Lordship. 

The task of the commissions, on witness, action and community (an 
admittedly arbitrary distinction, but practically necessary), was to see what 
this mass of theology involved for the good, bad and indifferent members 
of the local S.C.M. branch. What kind of revolution in ideas and behaviour 
was this discussion letting us in for ? 

Commission 1, on witness, noted two prevalent temptations of the Christ- 
ian community: 1) to withdraw from the life of the world into a sort of 
ghetto, thus cutting itself off quite effectively from the possibility of witness, 
and ensuring spiritual constipation ; 2) to identify itself with one particular 
social, cultural or political tradition, thus cutting itself off again from those 
of different traditions, and ensuring spiritual pride. Positively, they saw that 
a Christian student must see his study as an aspect of his worship of God, 
involving the total offering of time and talents ; that he must participate fully 
in the life of the university, in all manner of societies and activities, and must 
be prepared to take responsibility in this sphere ; and that he must show forth 
the love of Christ in his relationships with other people, not least with other 
members of the Christian community. 

They saw also that the Word of God must be communicated, not in any 
static or professional way, but in the changing conditions (and changing 
words) of the society in whose life one shares. This is only possible if the 
Christian community resists the natural impulse to become a clique, whose 
members are engaged only in keeping their own souls in good running order, 
and if it takes seriously the truth that mission involves sending out. This in 
turn means for the community turning its back on a view of fellowship which 
involves constant assembling together for religious purposes, and in accepting 
the New Testament concept of fellowship, which consists in sharing in the 
gift of the Spirit. Moreover, this sharing is enjoyed by a scattered community 
intent on witness, not by a gathered community intent on itself ; and as. the 
community scatters, it may find God speaking to it through communities. 
and individuals in the university who do not acknowledge the Lordship of 


Christ. 
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Commission 2, on action, after a wide survey of conditions of living in ~ 


the modern world, concentrated on action in the political and cultural 
spheres. They drew attention to the need to discern the times in which we 
live, in the light of our faith in Christ, to proclaim in the present world our 
hope in the coming Kingdom, and at the same time to set up signs of the 
Kingdom here and now. 

The Christian has to avoid three temptations : 1) to look at politics as a 
means to realize human, or even Christian, ideals, which can lead to dis- 
illusionment or pressure-group activity; 2) to look at politics as sinful, 
which leads to self-righteousness or cynicism; 3) to consider politics as 
neutral, leading to indifference to God’s designs. 

Because he is living in a fallen world, a Christian is forced to say both 
Yes and No in political action; Yes to that which manifests the Kingdom, 
and No to that which denies it, in the exaltation of the creature and his 
achievements. 

In the cultural sphere, Christians have to shake themselves into a real 
attempt to understand the language of students specializing in a variety of 
subjects, each with its own language, and equally to examine their own 
“religious” language, which is meaningless to many outside the Church. 
Moreover, because of their concern for the life of the whole university, they 


have to seek ways of bringing men speaking different languages together, in’ 


order that they may understand one another, and so contribute to the 
common life. 

Commission 3, on community, pointed out that the S.C.M. community 
does not have to become secular, for it is secular already, since it lives in 
this world, and shares in the sin of the world. At the same time it knows 


by experience that it participates in the life of the coming Kingdom, because 


it has received and continues to receive the gift of the Holy Spirit. Thus it 
has a particular opportunity and obligation to identify itself with the life of 
the university community, and to be a means by which students may discover 
the nature of true community, in so far as it is itself being redeemed by Christ 
in the Church. In its communal life, it can and must demonstrate how the 
disunity and fear and self-centredness of human community may in faith be 
transformed into unity, hope and worship. 

This touches the heart of the matter, as Ronald Gregor Smith said at 
the end of his speech which set the tone for the consultation : 

“The problem which faces us is one of being-a~-community in faith. The 


way before us for the being-a-community is one of solid and constantly ~ 


renewed relationship, in criticism and in love, with the secular world. The 
tension which is thus set up is only going to be resolved in the same way as 


the tension of the life of Christ was resolved, in the power of God in the — 


extreme of the humiliation of the crucifixion.” 


Only one thing remains : for local branches in their own particular situa- 
tions to grapple with this problem of sacred and secular, the Church and 


the world, and to grapple with it in such a way that we all become more | 


faithful in our witness, more bold in action, and more obedient in community. 


God has laid on us a terrifying responsibility. Only His gift of. the Holy 


Spirit can enable us to fulfil our task. 
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EVANSTON ASSEMBLY 
of the World Council of Churches 


KEN BAKER 
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Members and friends of the Federation will be watching with interest 
the second Assembly of the World Council of Churches when it meets next 
August. The scene of the Assembly will be the campus of Northwestern 
University at Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A., on the shores of Lake Michigan, 
north of Chicago. Some 600 delegates from the 161 member churches of 
the World Council will meet together with 150 specially chosen consultants, 
120 youth consultants, 600 accredited visitors, fraternal delegates and obser- 
vers. The Assembly, which is the supreme authority in the World Council 
of Churches, will have the task of reviewing the life of the Council since its 
creation in Amsterdam in 1948 and making plans for its life in the years ahead. 

Evanston will be significant in different ways from the Amsterdam 
Assembly. It cannot expect to be remembered for the fact of the meeting 
itself, as was the first Assembly. Amsterdam was important because it brought 
the churches together for the first time in a permanent organization in which 
they agreed to “stay together”. Now the churches must indicate more fully 
what this “staying together’? means concretely in their life and work. Evan- 
ston will show whether the churches are ready to go forward in the years ahead. 

When the Central Committee of the World Council met in Toronto in 
1950, it came to the decision that in the present world, with its false hopes, 
its fear and despair, the second Assembly should have as its theme the “‘affirm- 
ation that Jesus Christ as Lord is the only hope of both the Church and 
the world’’. No one foresaw at the time just how controversial-a theme this 
would be. Yet in the time since Toronto it has become even more apparent 
that this was a theme which could hardly be avoided. The discussion which 
has gone on in the churches has been indeed encouraging. In order to prepare 
a statement which the delegates might use on the theme, ““Christ — the Hope 
of the World’’, a commission of leading theologians from all the major con- 
fessions and various parts of the world was set up. This commission met in 
Switzerland in 1951, 1952 and 1953. Although at first the members of the 
commission found it difficult to reach a common mind, as time went on it 
became possible to push beneath the differences to those basic Christian 
convictions from which the Christian hope springs. Both the work of the 
commission itself and the voluminous response which has poured in from 
the churches indicate that Christian hope is indeed the topic about which 
the churches must speak. It is clear, too, that today it is no longer true, as — 
it was perhaps in ‘earlier generations, that Christians are divided between 
those who see the hope primarily in terms of the improvement of human life 
and the progress of mankind, and those who place all their hope in a com- 
pletely other-worldly expectation for the final return of Christ in glory. 
Instead there is a growing awareness in the churches that it is only through - 
faith in the ultimate and final triumph of Christ in the consummation of 
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history that our actions here and now have meaning, and at the same time 
it is clear that only through our active witness in the churches and in the 
society in which we now find ourselves do we live as true servants of the 
Lord who has come and is to come again. 

In order to carry out its work the Assembly will meet in plenary sessions 
to hear reports on the different activities of the Council. It will also hear 
presentations on the main theme, and then meet in fifteen smaller groups to 
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consider the report of the advisory commission and to prepare a message $ 


to the churches on the meaning of the Christian hope. Presentations will be 
made on the six subsidiary topics of the Assembly : Faith and Order — Our 
Oneness in Christ and our Disunity as Churches ; Evangelism — The Mission 
_ of the Church to those outside her Life ; Social Questions — The Responsible 
Society in a World Perspective ; International Affairs — Christians in the 
Struggle for World Community ; Inter-group Relations — The Church amid 
Racial and Ethnic Tensions, and The Laity — The Christian in his Vocation. 

The six Assembly sections will deal with these sub-themes during the 
second week. The business committees of the Assembly will consider 
the work of the various activities in the life of the World Council of Churches 


and make plans for the future. Plenary sessions will debate and receive the 


reports of the various sections and committees. The Assembly will also 
provide an opportunity for the participants to share in daily services of 
worship according to the traditions of the several confessions. A great 
opening rally in Soldier Field in Chicago will make it possible for some 
10,000 people to share in an ecumenical event. 

Because no major ecumenical meeting has ever been held in the United 
States, the World Council of Churches’ Central Committee decided in prin- 
ciple at its meeting in Holland after the Amsterdam Assembly that the second 
Assembly should be held in America. Now it happens that the Assembly 
will be meeting in the midst of the particular situation which prevails in the 
United States today. In many ways this will mean problems of interpretation 
for the American churches. It will also mean that the Evanston participants 
will have to strive particularly to ensure that the Assembly is indeed. an 


ecumenical and international gathering. Yet the opportunity for the Assembly — 


to make a witness in that situation and to share in the lives of the American 
churches is a great one. 

It is strongly to be hoped that students in the Federation will follow the 
Assembly and study its theme and sub-themes in their own discussions and 
conferences, and that in the period following the-Assembly they may serve, 
as the Federation has done frequently in the past, as a vanguard for the 


ecumenical idea in the lives of their own churches, where often all too little 


is understood of the real meaning of the ecumenical movement. Particularly 
by including the Assembly and its leadership in their prayers can Christian 
students and all others who. are concerned for the unity of the Church help 


to prepare for Evanston. The delegates and the participants will have much. 


to say to one another when they come together in August, but what they 
say will matter little, unless beyond their voices we hear the voice of the 
Lord of the Church calling His people to repentance, and unless the Assembly 
itself is able to bear witness to a unity that transcends all our national and 
confessional differences — the unity which exists already in that one Lord. 
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IMPRESSIONS FROM BANGKOK 
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VERNA C. VOLZ, Advisory Secretary Y.W.C.A., Bangkok 


The month of April, 1954, brought together a group of about thirty 
_ students and young faculty from a dozen Asian countries, some twenty-five 
_ Thai students and missionary staff, and leaders from the S.C.M.s and the 
PW.S.C. F., for a two-week work camp and two-week W.S.C.F. Consultation 
on Christian Student Work in Asia. The purpose of the first two weeks was 
_ leadership training, with the hope that many of the delegates would be in 
_ Positions of responsibility in relation to work camps in their own countries 
in the next few months or years. An actual project was undertaken and 
- nearly completed by the end of the four weeks — the building of a basketball 
court at a boys’ town some fifteen kilometers out of Bangkok, under the 
direction of the Department of Public Welfare, which provided materials 
_ for the project, a bus for transportation, and a mid-morning snack. 

The direction of the camp was in the hands of Pastor Horst Symonowski 
of Germany, whose fine spirit and desire not to dominate the group, but 
_ to teach each member how to take responsibility, helped to achieve the purpose 
of the camp. The World Council of Churches was particularly concerned 
_in the sponsorship of the first half of the month, the W.S.C.F., represented 
B by its Associate General Secretary, Kyaw Than of Burma, in the second 
half, and the Church of Christ in Thailand acted as the host organization. 
The group lived and conferred in the new Christian Student Centre of the 
B Church of Christ in Thailand. 
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Now... all together! 
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Worship at the end of the day and before work began, and Bible study 
at regular intervals, were part of the devotional life of the camp. The first 
two weeks afternoons were for the most part free for rest, committee meetings 
and sightseeing, with evenings devoted to understanding the methods of 
conducting a work camp, learning about the ecumenical movement which we 
represented, some discussion of the world of which we are a part, some 
background about Thailand where we were living at the moment, and a time 
for evaluation at the end. A communion service, the first to be held in the © 
new Christian Student Centre building, was a fitting closing for this section. 

An open house for the community and special friends was held at the 
end of the first week, with each national group presenting some aspect of 
its culture in song or dance, and some members of the group giving personal 
expression to what the work camp experience meant to them. One of the 
most profound messages that such a work camp could bring to Asia was 
concerning the dignity of work with the hands. The youngest living at the 
boys’ town at first stood by to watch, but soon some at least pitched in to 
help carry bricks and dirt, to get the surface level, and so on. One afternoon ~ 
the work campers stayed for lunch to lead games and songs. On three Sun- 
days of the month the group together led worship at different churches. 
The Thai and Chinese Christian young people also entertained them on two 
occasions. 

One of the fine opportunities that the work camp group had for inter- 
pretation of its purposes to the general community (which is an important 
part of the experience of any Christian group) was a three-hour radio and 
television broadcast one Saturday morning. (There is only experimental 
closed-circuit television to a few offices in the government.) There was an 
opportunity first to say to the theatre audience of about 3,000 persons before 
whom we performed, and to the unnumbered radio and TV audience, what 
were the purposes of this Christian work camp. Then each nationality group, 
through songs or dances, interpreted a bit of its own culture, and asked some 
questions about their own country of some Thai young people. A band and 
some Thai dancers with their music came at intervals in the program between 
national acts. The entire group sang an opening welcome song and closed 
with “Men of the Soil’ and “Auld Land Syne”. The newspapers carried, 
pictorially and editorially, as well as through news articles, interpretation 
about the group. On the last evening the Department of Public Welfare 
gave a very fine dinner to honour the work campers and the local church 
leaders related to the project. ; 

_ The early part of the consultation featured reports on the S.C.M. situa- 
tion from each country represented — Pakistan, India, Burma, Malaya, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, Japan, Korea and Thailand. Evening addresses 
dealt with such subjects as the background, purpose and function of the 
Asian universities in relation to the cultures in which they exist ; students’ 
need of the Church and the Church’s need of students, with emphasis on 
the problems of lay leadership, and Christian responsibility in society, with 
special reference to the university community. There was a panel on the 
reason and basis for a Christian student program, and a forum on the Christ- 
ae in the university community. The major work of the consultation was 
one in groups which studied the various aspects of Christian student work 
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- the area of greatest need? How can 


' the Australian S.C.M. interest in gov- 
ernment employment in the new nations 


‘in Asia ; W.S.C.F. policy and program there ; the student, his faith and role 
in the Christian community and in society, and confronting resurgent reli- 
gions with the Gospel. A special gift from the Canadian S.C.M. will soon 
make possible the appointing of a staff member for travel in Asia, and this 


- consultation was able to make very specific recommendations both as to 
_ personnel and as to how he can be most effective in serving these Movements. 


The group achieved a very fine total experience of work, study, worship 
and living together. We had come out of our narrow provincialism to see 
the greater vision of world Christian community. The concluding gathering 
brought us to our deepest and richest experience in a period of intercession 
led by Kyaw Than, as we prayed for each in his particular setting, calling 
each participant and each country to mind in turn. We were about to come 
off the mountain top, to return to the valley where the work waited to be 
continued, though we felt that truly at no point in the month had we left 
it spiritually. 


FEDERATION AROUND THE WORLD 


biochemists, engineers, chemists, and all 
types from colleges or universities. 

Secondly, the scheme demands that 
those going to Indonesia live under 
Indonesian conditions in private homes 
or government hostels. In this way, by 
doing ordinary jobs, by one’s attitude 
to servants, and understanding of the 
people, a chance is given to live down . 
the old impressions of white domination. 

Thirdly, any young Christian going to 
Indonesia has a wonderful opportunity 
for service in the church. There is so 
much to be done in youth leadership 
work and yet to be done without imposed 
authority. 

We are enthusiastic about this scheme 
in the S.C.M., and this year have 
launched Operation 20 Plus. In this 
we recognize our responsibility for con- ~ 
tinuing mission work already begun, 
knowing that no limit can be put on the 
requirements there. But we also know 
that there is a pressing need at this 
moment in Indonesia, which will not 
always be there. For three years the 
Australian government will pay the 
return fares to Indonesia and certain 
other allowances. So Operation 20 Plus 
seeks in the next three years to provide 
twenty people for Indonesia, “Plus” an 


Australia 


How can economists be of use in the 
world mission of the Church? Where 
can I work as a biochemist? Where is 


I identify myself with people of other 
nations ? How can I show I’m a fellow 
servant, not a boss? 

Out of questions like these has .come 


of Asia, and our enthusiastic participa- 
tion in the Graduate Employment 
Scheme sponsored by the National 
Union of Australian University Students. 
This scheme, which has the backing of 
both Indonesian and Australian govern- 
ments, provides that young Australians 
with technical training should work for 
short terms under exactly the same 
conditions as the Indonesian civil 
servants. 

In this secular scheme, the opportun- 
ities for Christian service are immense. 

This new country is in extreme need 
of technical assistance and our training 
is a real help. The third S.C.M. person 
to go in the scheme found there was only 
one other radio engineer in the vie 
million people of the new republic. _ 
Practically A trained person at all is enlarged number to church mission 
of great value — the need is really fields everywhere. . . 
terrific for teachers, nurses, doctors, From The Australian Intercollegian. 
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INTERCESSIONS 
He judged the cause of the poor and needy... Was not this to know ; 
me? saith Jehovah (Jeremiah 22 : 16). Z 


I do not mean that others should be eased and you burdened, but that — 
as a matter of equality your abundance at the present time should supply — 
their want, so that their abundance may supply your want, that there may — 
be equality (II Cor. 8: 13, 14). : 


... if any one has the world’s goods and ‘sees his brother in need yet 
closes his heart against him, how does God’s love abide in him? Little 
children, let us not love in word or speech, but in deed and in truth I John 
3 ae LS). 
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Let us pray for the strengthening of the Church as a fellowship in love of free 
men bound to each other in Christ, hearing and carrying the Word of God into © 
their daily lives. — set 

Let us pray that “there should be such an equality among us, that each gives 
to the needy according to his ability so as to avoid that some have superfluous ~ 
possessions and others are in need”’. <a 

Let us pray that we may be helped to see the meaning of our faith in relation © 
to our duty in the community, in our encounters with our neighbour, and in the 
struggle for social justice and order. é 

Let us pray that our witness in society may be to a truth and an order which © 
is based on the Kingdom of God, that we may be motivated by love of our fellow ~ 
men and ready to share our abundance with those in need. i ‘ ‘ 

Let us pray that we may have the courage and patience to accept suffering for ~ 
our obedience, and to show the world that we truly believe in the Lordship of Christ — 
over history, and that this gives us freedom from all concern for earthly position or 
power and makes us critical of all ideologies. _ ; ae 


Almighty and most merciful Lord, who hast raised up the lowly and the ~ 
humble and who dost humble the mighty and the proud, help us to show — 
forth the sincerity of our faith by our love to our fellow men. Save us from — 
all pride of possessions and honour, that our witness may not be in jeopardy — 
but grow daily in love and trust in thee, and that no task or duty to which — 
thou hast called us may seem impossible, through Jesus Christ, the ruler 
of our lives and the perfecter of our faith. ¥ = ae 
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Let us pray for those whom thou hast called the least of these thy brethren : 


... for the poor, and for all those whose spirit is broken by wearisome toil ; — 
... for the prisoners and any who suffer for misdeeds of the past ; ey 
... for peoples who seek to be free from backward social conditions, and all 

those who suffer social injustice and evil, whether because of race or class. 


O God of justice and righteousness, who hast promised to avenge his — 
elect that cry to him day and night, and yet is long suffering over them, for- 
give our complacency towards evil and suffering. Help us to be known as 
true prophets by the works which we do in thy name, and bless our work — 
that it may be done in the spirit of love and fellowship and not out of vain 
glory. Take our lives this day, control all our thoughts and feelings, direct — 
ali our energies, instruct our minds and sustain our wills, to the end that 
we may be more and more delivered from the sins which beset us and be 


faithful labourers for the cause of thy Kingdom. Through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. <4 
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